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NATURAL RIGHTS AND THE THEORY OF THE POLITICAL 
INSTITUTION? 


HE term natural rights suggests the political speculations of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe, and the vari- 
ous revolutions that took them in some sense as their slogans. These 
revolutionary movements were one after the other increasingly for- 
ward-looking, constructive undertakings, until we may fairly say 
that as their results we find in representative government and grow- 
ing democracy, revolution incorporated in the institution of govern- 
ment itself. That is, the form of government has become such that 
in its own operation the people can by legislation and amendment 
change it into any form they desire and still will have acted in a 
strictly legal and constitutional fashion. ; Furthermore, in the inter- 
play of legislation and the execution and judicial interpretation of 
the legislation there arise not only the opportunities, but also the 
legally recognized occasions for the continual reconstruction of gov- 
ernmental institutions, so that a constant growth may take place in 
the form of institutions, and government may become in its own 
operation something entirely different from what it was, without 
any break or overthrow of constituted authority. Revolution has 
been incorporated into the constituted form of government itself. 
And this has involved a revolution itself, for such an institu- 
tionalizing of revolution has been no less revolutionary with refer- 
ence to revolution itself than it has been with reference to fixed 
forms of government. The tendency of each revolutionary move- 
ment had been to fix itself in relatively unchangeable governmental 
structure, that the successes it has spent and fought for might be 
preserved and intrenched, and thus had prepared the appropriate 
situation for the next revolution that sought in its turn. to build its 
achievements into a new structure that should hold out 






Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 


1 Read at the joint session of the American and Western Philosophical 
Associations with the American Political Science Association and Conference on 
Legal and Social Philosophy, at Chicago, December 29, 1914. 
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In fact, the form of government in democratic countries has re- 
sponded more completely to the demand for the opportunity for 
continual change than have the customs and attitudes of the com- 
munity itself. The embedded structure of society has become more 
conservative than its more external forms and machinery. The pos- 
sible revolutions, in the old sense, which we can envisage to-day are 
supposed to be directed against this inner structure such as the very 
producing and holding of wealth, or the procreating and nurture of 
children, and it is quite on the cards that these revolutions might be 
carried out by methods which would be strictly constitutional and 
legal. 

It is not remarkable, then, that rights which looked very definite 
to the gentlemen who drew up the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or those who formulated the bills of rights that were to 
justify the French revolutions, should have an entirely different 
aspect and meaning to-day. Life, liberty, security, property, and 
even the pursuit of happiness took on a definite connotation from 
the dangers and hindrances men sought to eliminate, the dangers 
and hindrances which an autocratic government could put in the 
way of the enjoyment of these imprescriptible rights. And when 
these dangers and hindrances had been removed the definitions of 
the rights which had been given in terms of what threatened them 
lost their bearings and at the same time their content. How simple 
and self-evident are the following definitions, taken from the dec- 
laration of rights and duties prefixed to the French constitution of 
September 23, 1795: 

‘*The rights of man in society are liberty, equality, security, prop- 
erty.”’ 

‘*Liberty consists in the power to do that which does not injure 
the rights of others.’’ 

‘*Equality consists in this, that the law is the same for all, 
whether it protects, or whether it punishes.’’ 

**Equality does not admit any distinction of birth, or any inheri- 
tance of power.”’ 

‘‘Security results from the cooperation of all to assure the rights 
of each.”’ 

“‘Property is the right to enjoy and dispose of one’s goods, one’s 
revenues, of the fruit of one’s labor, and of one’s industry.’’ 

“The law is the general will expressed by the majority of all the 
citizens or of their representatives. ’’ 

‘“‘That which is not forbidden by law may not be prohibited. 
No one may be constrained to do that which the law does not ordain.”’ 

‘“‘No one may be summoned before court, accused, arrested, or 
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detained, except in cases determined by law, according to the forms 
prescribed by law.’’ 

‘“‘Those who incite, give legal form to, sign, execute, or have 
executed arbitrary acts are culpable and are to be punished.’’ 

‘* All unnecessary severity in securing the person of the accused 
is to be severely repressed by law.’’ 

‘*No man may be judged until he has been heard or legally sum- 
moned.’’ 

‘‘The law may only judge such penalties as are strictly necessary 
and proportioned to the offense.’’ 

‘*All treatment which aggravates the penalty set by the law is 
a crime.’’ 

‘*No law either criminal or civil may be applied retroactively.”’ 

‘‘Every individual may dispose of his time and his services, but 
he may not offer himself for sale or be sold. His person is not alien- 
able property.’’ 

‘* All taxes are established for the common good. It should be 
divided among those contributing to it, according to their abilities.’’ 

‘‘The sovereignty resides essentially in the entirety of the citi- 
zens.’ 

‘No individual and no group of citizens may take to himself or 
itself sovereignty.”’ 

‘‘No one without legal commission may exercise any authority 
or fill any public office.’’ 

‘Every one has the right to take equal part in the formation of 
the law, in the nomination of the representatives of the people, and 
of public officers.’’ 

‘Public offices may not become the property of those who hold 
them.’’ 

‘*Social security can not exist if the division of powers has not 
been established, if their limits have not been fixed, and if the re- 
sponsibility of public officers has not been assured.”’ 

Here we find liberty defined in terms of taking away liberty and 
other rights to be defined, equality in terms of the absence of legal 
distinctions, security in terms of its source, property in terms of the 
absence of interference with its use, whatever it may be. But to the 
minds of men of the year four, these definitions had definite con- 
tents, because they were undertaking to determine the conditions 
under which certain powers which it did not even occur to them to 
define might be exercised. - 

Now that these conditions are in large measure assured, that the 
danger of inherited dynastic autocratic power has largely disap- 
peared, these same powers lack the definition which the outlining of 
certain conditions of their exercise gave to them, and with Taine we 
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may criticize the working conceptions of the French Revolution as 
| abstract. 

- It is to be remembered, however, that a working conception can 
be abstract only in so far as that to which it refers for its function- 
ing, needs only to be designated, not to be analytically defined. The 
abstract political individual of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and the abstract economic individual of the nineteenth century 
were quite concrete, every-day persons. They were pointed out by the 
negative definitions of those who speculated about them, and the 
negative definitions had reference to the hindrances to their activi- 
ties which most interested the individuals.: Thus Spinoza was inter- 
ested in a community in which the inherent reason of the individual 
should find its natural expression, and the passions should be rel- 
egated to their proper place. Such a state would be founded by and 
through a libera multitudo, free in the Spinozistic sense that it would 
be conscious of its essentially rational nature. It is from the stand- 
point of Spinoza’s theory of the passions as passive and privations 
that he is led to regard man as the embodiment of an abstract 
potentia, which by his definition comes to consciousness and so to 
freedom by the very disappearance of those privations which are 
our passions. It is the irony of Spinoza’s speculation that for his 
_ conduct it was the passions, the negations, which were after all de- 
fined as to their content, while the potentia which was to exist in 
positive consciousness is defined only in terms of the cessation of the 
passions, and the conditions under which this may take place. The 
positive content of reason to which Spinoza arises in the denouement 
of his ‘‘Ethics’’ is a mystical emotion. But in his own struggle and 
in that which he predicated of all human conduct it was through 
_ the definition of what he had to overcome that he designated the 
' individual which was to rise triumphant. This potentia hag the 
right to express itself, but the right is defined in terms of the ob- 
stacles to its expression. 

The timorous Hobbes facing the disturbances of the Puritan revo- 
lution and the worse conditions which were likely to ensue defined 
the individual in terms of those hostile impulses which must lead to 
a bellum omnium contra omnes. It was this human being, lifted 
through Hobbes’s fear out of all human relationship, whose rights, 
recognized only in a state of nature, must be entirely surrendered to 
an autocratic sovereign, who is defined entirely in terms of what he 
must surrender to be safely admitted within a human society. There 
could and can be no doubt to whom Hobbes referred in his abstract 
definition of the individual, nor can there be any question that the 
definition indicates the hindrances which keep the individual out of 
the social state to which he belongs. In the case of Hobbes the rights 
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—so-called—of man are positive. They are the concrete satisfac- 
tions of every desire, just in so far as the man is able to attain that 


satisfaction. The individual who surrenders these rights, on the | 


contrary, is entirely empty as a social being. He is the mere crea- 
ture of the absolute sovereign. ~ 

The revolution of 1688 found its philosopher in John Locke, and 
its theory in his treatise on ‘‘Civil Government.’’ Building on the 
very foundations which had seemed so abhorrent to Hobbes, the party 
that dethroned James and brought in by act of Parliament William 
and Mary appealed to a certain common interest which they felt to 
be the interest of the individual. Thus we find in Locke’s account 
of the state of nature the whole content of social existence which, 
according to Hobbes, was possible only under the absolute autocrat. 
There is lacking only a settled statement of law, received by common 
consent, an indifferent judge to administer it, and an executive to 
enforce the decisions. But this legislation, justice, and execution 
is only the carrying out of actions with reference to common ends 
which are already in the natures and conduct of men, before the 
government is constituted. The government comes in only to give 
adequate expression and effect to natural social attitudes and con- 
duct of men in a state of nature. There is to be found property, the 
family, and neighborly interest in one another. Was ever human 
nature so quickly regenerated as between the publications of the 
‘‘Leviathan’’ and the ‘‘Treatise on Civil Government?’’ With such 
a human nature, so admirable in its native state, the emphasis must 
now be laid upon the restrictions to be placed upon government, 
not those to be placed upon the individual. The laws must be free 
from the influence of private interest, they must have in view alone 
the public good. The taxes raised must be by common consent, and 
the original power of the people to fashion its own government for 
its own ends must not be placed in any other hands or power. 


Here we have a statement of rights of the people against any | 


usurping, misgoverning government. And they again are negative, 
and yet they are the issues of the revolution of 1688, the elimination 
of court and dynastic interests in legislation, the vigor of parliament, 
and, in especial, its unquestioned hold upon the purse strings. But 
none of these human rights which Locke affirms over against a de- 
throned monarch is stated in positive form. There is no definition of 
the common good, nor of the purposes for which taxes should be 
raised and expended, nor what is the essential function of parliament. 
And for the purposes of presenting the case of the revolutionary 
party the statement was far more effective than one which had 
undertaken to state what the common good of the community was 
or in what lay the authority of the supreme legislative body. 
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With Rousseau the affirmation of the social character of human 
nature is still more emphatic. There is not only a common good 
that exists, and can be recognized by all, there is also a common 
will by which it can be affirmed and enforced.; The government 
which Locke calls out to carry out the social nature of men is but the 
expression of Rousseau’s volonté générale which, it is true, constructs 
a government as an instrument to carry out its purposes. This gov- 
ernment, however, is but a means to accomplish a definite common 
purpose, commonly conceived, and the execution of which is com- 
monly determined. Over against such a mere instrument, such a 
servant of the common interest and will, the rights of the men who 
make up the state are the more sharply defined, but for that very 
purpose negatively stated. A statement of them was given in the 
form of the preamble to the constitution of the year four. 
~~ The rights of man, especially those which have been called natural 
rights, have been the expression of certain negative conditions under 
which men in society and under government could express them- 
/selves. And they have been formulated with reference to definite 
_hindrances which have brought to consciousness the powers which 


In the ‘‘ Areopagitica,’’ in the whole eloquent plea for freedom of pub- 
lication, Milton undertakes no definition of what is good to print, 
and we are in the same case to-day. After all we are legally free 
to say and to print what a jury of twelve talesmen think it proper 
for us to say and print. If this legal situation were the actual 
situation and the determination of what we might say or pub- 
lish did lie with any twelve theoretically good men and true, picked 
by the sheriff, and not with what we call public sentiment, the situ- 
ation would be ludicrously absurd. However, public sentiment does 
not undertake to define what it is proper to print except over against 
the dictum of a legislature or a judge, and then it does not speak 
positively as to what is the nature of what may be said or printed. 
It approves or disapproves of the particular law or decision that is 
applied in the particular case, and if you undertake to formulate a 
right out of this, you find that you have only an abstraction. 

The natural right to liberty may be rendered by the pregnant 
phrase that there is no freedom except under the law, which is 
another way of saying that nothing may be forbidden to you which 
must not, by the same act, be forbidden to every one else under the 
same conditions, although this is not all that this phrase implies; 
but it will tell you nothing of what you are at liberty to do. It has 
always been for the crushing out of exceptional privileges that our 
wars of freedom have been fought. Not even the statement that a 
man must be an end and never a means can be made a positive con- 
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tent, i. e., can be made into a positive statement of what responsible 
personality consists in. In general no man is free who has not the 
means of expressing himself, but just what is necessary to that self- 
expression can not be made clear. It is probable that Epictetus was 
far freer than was his master, and at the present time millions of 
men are expressing their freedom in exposing their bodies to torture 
and death. I do not say that we can not formulate a fairly com- 
prehensive statement of what has come to be the stature and meas- 
ure of what the citizen should be in our minds at the present 
moment. We would give him undoubtedly economic freedom, an 
education, an association with his fellow citizens and fellow work- 
men that would ensure him the means of control over situations 
affecting his physical, social, and intellectual well-being. But of 
one thing we may be sure—that the next struggle for liberty, or our 
liberties, will arise out of some infraction that will not have refer- 
ence to the definition which we have formulated of what the man 
should be and, consequently, of what constitute his liberties. On 
the contrary, we will find in all probability that the struggle will 
lead to a quite different definition from the one with which we 
started. No more illuminating instance of such a struggle can be 
found than in the fight of laborers for liberty to combine. The 
contests have always been over concrete restrictions, and every 
victory and defeat has left the question of what is the right to 
liberty of combination still undecided, though it has settled pos- 
sibly for long periods to come a certain class of cases. The contents 
of our so-called natural rights have always been formulated nega- 
tively, with reference to restrictions to be overcome. When these 
restrictions have been overcome they represent a positive content of 
what we call for the time being our liberties. Thus we claim free- 
dom of conscience in religious conduct. Slavery has gone by the 
board. Popular education, freedom of laborers to combine, etc., 
are mile-stones in our progress, and at each struggle we have added 
something to the fundamental rights of the man who is a part of 
the modern community. But we have also discovered that we never 
fight our battles over again. It is never the same question that 
arises again, and over against the new situation we find ourselves as 
unable satisfactorily to define the content of what our liberties are 
as our forefathers have been before us. We feel the narrow walls 
and brace ourselves to burst open the doors of opportunity that we 
find shut, but we can never apply the keys by which former doors 
were locked. 

Historians of the theory of natural rights take pains to point aati 
that the question of the inherent character of these rights has been | 
confused with that of their priority to the society within which they | 
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find their expression. The most glaring instance of this error is to 
be found in the common assumption of the contract theorists of so- 
| ciety, that we can conceive of the individual citizen existing before 
\ the community, in the possession of the rights which afterwards the 
society undertakes to protect. On the contrary, it is pointed out 
‘that a right implies a recognition, and that this is a recognition 
| which can not be found outside of an organized social group. | Thus 
they deny the possibility of rights inhering in the men in the state 
of nature as presented by Spinoza and Hobbes, for these men have 
only powers, such as have the beasts of the field, but no rights. On 
the other hand, the state of nature which upon Locke’s hypothesis 
precedes the compact forming the state is already a society, how- 
ever deficient it may have been in governmental institutions. Had 
Locke had the acquaintance of our anthropologists with primitive 
groups he would have recognized that his precontract men would 
have possessed an organized group of social habits out of which in- 
deed governmental institutions were to arise, but which already per- 
formed the functions of government as definitetly as the later insti- 
tutions were destined to do. Rousseau of course is subject to the 
same error of supposing that his socially endowed men with their 
recognition of each other’s personalities could have existed without 
some form of social organization that must have fulfilled the func- 
tion in some way of social control. If we are to correct their history 
we would substitute, for the coming together of these Lockean and 
Rousseauian precontract—men, the situations in which tribes that in- 
clude a number of clans find the blood-feuds so costly in life and tribe- 
strength, that they get together to formulate a graduated set of fines 
and primitive courts to enforce these penalties. Here governmental 
institutions arise out of communities that have been controlled largely 
by customs that needed no institutional instruments for the exercise 
of their function. Here the rights that are formulated and enforced 
have already existed and hence have been already recognized in 
another form, and indeed in a true sense have been already enforced, 
If we rob the term natural right of this implication of nature— 
that the right existed in a previous state of nature—can the term 
still be retained? We find that the term natural right is bound up 
with another very important conception in the history of political 
theory, that of natural law. Here the reference to nature does not 
imply a prior existence, but points rather to the fundamental char- 
acter of the law, or in the other case to the fundamental character 

_ of the right.| Here the emphasis upon natural sets it off against 
what is felt to be unnatural. Thus there is supposed to be a natural 
law of propinquity in marriage which throws into sharp contrast 
instances of unnatural marriages. And there are in the same sense 
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the natural rights which may be contrasted with the unnatural rights 
which have been conferred upon privileged classes or individuals. 
Thus equality has been asserted as natural to man, and freedom of 
movement in the satisfaction of his wants. And the term may have 
either a backward or a forward look. 


When Adam dug and Eve span 
. Who was then the gentleman? 


looked backward for the typical expression of human nature. Na- 
ture as Aristotle conceived it, on the other hand, reached its typical 
expression at the end of a period of growth or realization. And a 
modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer, has presented the hypothesis 
of a human society that is to be the result of a process of evolution, 
within which there is to be complete adaptation, so that finally there 
will arise a human nature that is as yet only in embryo. 

This conception of a right that belongs to the nature of society and 
that of the men who constitute that society brings us finally to the 
question, what beyond its recognition is involved in a right. We have 
seen that it comes to consciousness through some infraction, but this 
does not reveal its essential character. It can only exist in a society. 
Is it, then, conferred upon the individual by the group or society? 
From the standpoint of Bentham and Austin there are no natural 
rights, all rights being conferred, unless we accept Spencer’s criticism 
on Benthamism that there must be assumed an original right to the 
enjoyment of pleasure. In any case it is the common interest on the 
part of society or those who constitute society in that which is the 
right of the individual which gives that right its recognition, and 
gives the ground for the enforcement of the right. 

The attitude of the individual and of society may, however, be 
quite different, depending upon the point of view we adopt as to the 
character of the object which the individual sets before himself as his 
end. Is he pursuing a private end which chances to have the approval 
of the rest of the community? Or is his object one that is to him also 
a common good? Even Mill has sought to show that through indis- 
soluble association the private end may become the common end in 
the view of the individual himself. Kant sought, approaching the 
problem from the opposite pole, to reach a like goal through substi- 
tuting the good will itself for the universal form of the act, advanc- 
ing then from the good will as an end to a society of good wills as 
a kingdom of ends. It remained for post-Kantian philosophy to 
find in the doctrine of the universality of the end of the individual’s 
act, and the fact that that end must be social, being an objectification 
of the self, the starting-point for a theory of the state. I have no in- 
tention of discussing this theory. I wish simply to point out that 
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Kant, Hegel, and Mill all assume that the individual in society does 
in large measure pursue ends which are not private, but are in his 
own mind public goods and his own good because they are public 
goods. Here we have a basis for a doctrine of rights which can be 
natural rights without the assumption of the existence of the indi- 
vidual and his right prior to society. The right is arbitrary from the 
standpoint of neither the individual nor the community. In so far 
as the end is a common good, the community recognizes the indi- 
vidual’s end as a right because it is also the good of all, and will 
enforce that right in the interest of all. An evident illustration is 
found in property. The individual seeks property in a form which 
at the same time recognizes the property of others. In the same 
fashion the community in recognizing property as a common social 
object, which is yet the end of the individual, enforces the right of 
the individual to his own possession. This character certainly in- 
heres in all so-called natural rights. In all of them we recognize 
that the individual in asserting his own right is also asserting that 
of all other members of the community, and that the community 
can only exist in so far as it recognizes and enforces these common 
ends, in which both the individual and the community are expressed. 

It follows from this conception that the number of natural rights 
will be limited and in some sense defined at any time, depending 
upon the meaning we give to the term enforce. If by that we imply 
the exercise of force majeure through the judicial and executive 
institutions of the community, the number of kinds or rights which 
can be enforced at any one time in a community will be necessarily 
limited. If by enforcement we imply as well the action of custom, 
public opinion, and sympathetic response, and indeed these are the 
chief forces that enforce the will of the community, then the number 
of natural rights which men may possess will be practically un- 
limited, for their common objects may not be counted. Even the 
most selfish end must have the form of a public good, to have any 
value to the private individual, otherwise it can not be his to have 
and to hold. It is evident that in one sense we have boxed the com- 
pass. We started with life, liberty, security, equality, pursuit of 
happiness, as natural rights. They were recognized as present in 
happiness, as natural rights. They were recognized as present in con- 
sciousness only when they were in some manner trenched upon. They 
were found to be incapable of definition as to their content. From 
the point of view just suggested, every object that is pursued in a 
common or social form, implies a common good, that may demand 
recognition and the enforcement of the right of the individual. 
Here there is no limit to the number of such goods, and hence no 
limit to such rights. They seem to be definable in terms of con- 
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tents, for they are all the common interests of men and mankind, and 
we have them as contents ever in mind, as they are prizes of our 
effort, and the solace of our hours of relaxation. 

This anomalous situation repeats itself when we look to the 
nature of human rights and to their guaranties in our political and 
judicial institutions. What is evident at once is the difficulty of 
formulating fundamental rights which are to be distinguished from 
the multitudinous objects, the ends of actions, that are sought 
through our government and courts. The problem is that of de- 
termining the distinction that is to be made between the private right 
which must take its chances against other demands of a like sort and 
the specific common good which is endangered and calls for the 
especial protection of our institutions. I think I shall not be sub- 
ject to contradiction if I assert that in this country at least, where 
we have gone further than men have gone in other countries in the 
attempt to formulate fundamental rights in our written constitu- 
tions, and in the use of the courts in their protection, we have not 
succeeded in rendering definite what the rights are which should 
receive these guaranties, and that behind the effort to state and de- 
fend these rights have always loomed other issues, which theoretically 
should be kept out of the question, but which come to be the deciding 
influences in the action of the courts. 

It is evident that we do not assume that in other cases than those 
especially protected human rights are to be sacrificed. On the con- 
trary, we assume that they are protected in the ordinary process of 
social conduct, both within and without the courts. Nor do we or 
should we assume that the rights which are so protected are less preci- 
ous than those which call for the unusual action provided by our 
state and federal constitutions. On the contrary, must we not assume 
that issues which arise under the application of these guaranties 
are those leading to the formulation of new objects and the rights 
which attach to them? It is largely under the doctrine of the police 
power, that such new objects and rights are emerging in our king- 
dom of ends, and here what is demanded is not an exact definition 
of abstract human liberties, of the right to the due process of law, 
but that these new interests which have been what we have been 
pleased to call private interests in the past, should have the oppor- 
tunity to appear as common goods. It is evident that categories 
which are to serve all these purposes must be abstract and empty of 
content and that they should get their content through the struggle 
which arises on the bare floor and between their distant walls. 

It is not for me to discuss the architecture, curious and at times 
fascinating in its archeological interest, of the staircases and cor- 
ridors and doorways by which these modern throbbing issues reach 
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these halls, nor the strange garbs that they have to assume to be 
presented at court. It is important to recognize what is going on, 
and to distinguish between that part of the process which merely 
holds the issue back from making its plea, and that which allows it 
to become gradually formulated. And it is important that we should 
realize the relation between these two phases of the process. This 
can be recognized in the instances which are most in evidence in the 
courts, those having to do with the protection of rights involved in 
property. In the social legislation which is appearing in such vol- 
ume in all our states, rights which have in the past inhered in prop- 
erty are seriously affected. Now.it is not of importance that these 
earlier rights should be protected if some common good which they 
have failed to recognize is at stake, nor should there be obstacles 
placed in the way of the appearance of this common good involved, 
in the interest of the ancient right. "What is of importance is that 
all the interests which are involved should come to expression. For 
this purpose it is of importance that no hasty action should take 
place. And from this standpoint it is clear that political guaranties 
which delay action in the legislatures and constitutional provisions 
which are enforced in the courts have the same function. 

On the face of it the former method, that of political guaranties, is 
the more logical, for it is in the legislature that it is possible to pre- 
sent more fully the human interests that are involved. Especially in 
a legislature such as the English, in which the responsibility for the 
execution of the laws is and must be felt. And in England the polit- 
ical guaranties are practically the only ones in existence. But I can 
not discuss the relative value of these two types of guaranties, I can 
only insist that we should recognize that the drag which we put by 
means of both of them upon the changes in the structure in our 
society serves only the purpose of enabling all the interests that are 
involved in the issue at stake to come to the surface and be adequately 
estimated. Let us labor under no delusion; while we do not want 
hasty or ill-considered action, there is after all no right that must not 
eventually get its formulation in terms of a common good so universal 
that even those most opposed in the struggle will accept and acclaim 
it. And such a formulation must eventually take place in terms of 
concrete living interests. 

In other words, we must recognize that the most concrete and 

| most fully realized society is not that which is presented in institu- 

tions as such, but that which is found in the interplay of social habits 
| and customs, in the readjustments of personal interests that have 

/ come into conflict and which take place outside of court, in the 

| change of social attitude that is not dependent upon an act of 

| legislature./ In the society which is closest to that of the primitive 
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man we find the reality of all that is prefigured and set out in the 
institutions, and while problems that are not and can not be solved 
through the readjustments of the individual’s habit and the imme- 
diate change in social attitudes have to be dealt with in the halls of 
legislature and the rooms of our high courts, they are only brought 
there to enable men to envisage them more clearly and especially to 
become conscious of interests which could not appear immediately in 
their reactions to each other. When, however, this has taken place 
and the essential meaning of the problem has been grasped, its solu- 
tion lies in the action of common citizens with reference to the com- 
mon goods which our institutions have brought to their view and so 
analyzed that they can react to these new interests as they have to 
those to which they are already adjusted. 

In these days of discussion over the meaning of Kultur, we may 
entertain a false view of institutions. They are the tools and im- 
plements of the community; they are not civilization itself. Society 
has progressed by a process of integration which has gradually 
brought men and women who have been separated by physical and 
social distances so close together that they have come to react to 
those who have been afar off as to those with whom they have been 
in immediate sympathetic relation, and political institutions have 
held people together in these as yet not fully integrated groups and 
in part have helped them to get still closer together and in part have 

_kept them still farther apart. | The political institution has especially 
held men together because it has represented and in some sense 
undertaken to make good, what was lacking through the absence of 
immediate social interrelationship. Thus through military activity 
men of different groups and different localities have been brought 
into a relationship which could be but the shadow of a real human 
community. And yet the relation of those thus socially and geo- 
graphically at a distance could be mediated by the direct connec- 
tion to the monarch. Here was a common bond, though it did not 
run from man to man directly, but from each to the sovereign. It 
became, of course, a basis for direct relationship in war through the 
attitude toward the common leader. But it also served other pur- 
poses. It gave in the first place a sense of the larger social whole 
to which men belonged. In the second place, the subjection to the 
monarch carried with it the theory at least of his protection. Thus 
the relation to the king could serve to replace in some degree the 
complete socialization of the whole realm. The king was the guar- 
antee for all the rights that were not respected because men belonged 
to so many different groups and classes and districts instead of to 

~—~one self-conscious community. Not only military activity has thus 
brought men of different groups together and held them together by 
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means of a political institution till social integration could take 
place. Religion has served the same purpose. In Europe Pope and 
Emperor were together the institutional figures which in the Holy 
Roman Empire drew the shadowy outlines of Christendom and made 
it possible for men to realize that theoretically they belonged to a 
single society. But even more compelling than the influence of 
arms and religious faiths has been the influence of barter and trade 
and the wealth which they have procreated. Exchange of goods 
does not wait upon the decision of the clanging fight nor the accept- 
ance of the prophet’s message. It has undistanced the Alexanders 
and the Gregorys, and has set up a tenuous society of economic 
men from which no accessible member of the human race is excluded. 
Thus has money, that root of all evil, set the most grandiose problem 
to human kind of achieving the completed society which wealth-in- 
exchange has sketched. But if men that are otherwise hostile to 
each other will trade together there must be some guarantee that 
the human rights which neither is bound to respect in the other 
shall be regarded at least in so far as they continue to trade and 
barter. Let these same economic processes within a community 
force men from different classes together into relations which do not 
carry with them their own social organization and hence their own 
guarantee of mutual rights, and again some outside institution must 
arise to act as a surrogate for the control which a completely or- 
ganized group would exercise directly. ‘In a word, the political in- 
stitution presupposes first, relations set up between those at an 
effective distance from each other, distance which may be measured 
in miles and days, or in unsurmounted barriers of social classes and 
castes; and second, that the social control over the conduct of men 
in this relationship, which would arise through the other social re- 
lations if these distances were overcome, must in the interest of the 
whole be exercised by some compelling social force within the radius 
of whose action the distant individuals fall; and third, that with the 
completion of the socialization of those who lie within this relation- 
ship the function of the institution, its guarantee of rights, ceases. 
Most of our quarrels are settled out of court, and except at the 
street corners within the loop district few of our actions are gov- 
erned by the police, nor are human rights the less carefully guarded; 
they are indefinitely better protected than the most vigilant police ad- 
ministration or system of courts could guard them. Human rights 
are never in such danger as when their only defenders are political 
institutions and their officers. “ 
If this is in any sense a true account of the situation, every right 
that comes up for protection by our courts or other constitutional 
institution is confessedly in a form which is incomplete and inade- 
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quate, because it represents a social situation which is incomplete 
and inadequate. Until that situation can change the right may de- 
mand such defense as an institution can give it. But to stereotype 
the incomplete social situation even in the interest of action which 
should be neither hasty nor inconsiderate is not the proper function 
of the institution. It is true that until the human interests involved 
can be brought to public consciousness action should halt. But is it 
wise to have one organ to halt action and quite others or perhaps 
none at all for bringing these issues to the surface when the actual 
right is being safeguarded ? 

Furthermore, whatever confidence we may have in the brakes 
and drags which we put upon the wheels of popular action, we 
should not forget that the ultimate guarantee must be found in the 
reaction of men and women to a human situation so fully presented 
that their whole natures respond. However lacking in rigidity and 
solidity this may seem, it is at bottom the only guarantee of a human 
right to which we can finally appeal. Our other appeals are to in- 
stitutions which delay the action in this highest court, and are legit- 
imate when they make possible the complete presentation of the 
ease. But is it wise to put our faith entirely in the valiant delayer 
of action, rather than in the agencies which will lead to the final 
social readjustments through their adequate presentation of the 
issues involved? Is it not true that our confidence in our courts 
has worked in no small degree with other causes to weaken the re- 
sponsibility of our legislatures on the one hand, and on the other, 
to lead many of us to face social problems by turning our backs 
upon them, and approach them only when we have exhausted every 
delay the constitution provides? 


GEorGE H. Meap. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





ON HAVING FRIENDS: A STUDY OF SOCIAL VALUES 


Y far the largest part of our social psychology consists of anal- 

yses, often genetic, of the idea-content of social consciousness. 
Upon social motives, values, and what may be called the sense of so- 
cial reality comparatively little work has been done. Of the little that 
has been done, nearly all has reference to phenomena of instinct and 
impulse, as the actions of gregarious animals, of young children, or 
of crowds. Our more deliberate social acts and attitudes, in which 
we define to ourselves values that may be obscure or possibly lacking 
at more instinctive levels of conduct, have rarely been directly 
studied. Yet they offer an inviting field for research, a field that is 
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by no means preempted by psycho-biological investigations of group 
conduct. In what sorts of social object or of social activity does 
developed mind take satisfaction? What are its preferences when 
mutually exclusive satisfactions are in question? What is social ob- 
jectivity of -mind, and how do we become conscious of our social 
reals? We shall not know the solution of these problems until to 
our observation of animals, of children, and of crowds, we add paral- 
lel observation of civilized men and women in their controlled, con- 
sciously social reactions. 

The purpose of this article is to open up a single experience of 
this sort so as to display the presence, and, to some extent, the nature 
of such problems. I choose for examination the familiar experience 
of having a friend—not friendship, which is an abstraction, nor yet 
the content of the idea ‘‘friend,’’ but having a friend, an experience 
in which a concrete social real is recognized as present, is socially 
valued, and is preferred to other goods. A case of the kind may be 
described as follows: My friend and I, chatting by an open fire, now 
and then fall into the silence, well recognized in the literature of 
affection, in which each friend ‘‘has’’ the other in an intimacy closer 
than conversation. Every one of us, I suppose, has often had this 
experience. Here, then, is society vividly real in the psychologist’s 
own experience; here is social value clearly realized without excite- 
ment and without distraction. The conditions for introspective 
analysis are favorable. 

How, then, shall we describe the,experience of friends who thus 
mutually have and enjoy each other? Reserving for a time the 
closer analysis that we call psychology, let us first of all examine the 
standpoint of the experience as it naively occurs. Prima facie, then, 
this is an experience of enjoying my friend himself, not merely the 
advantages that he brings to me. Friendship is sharply antithetical 
to barter. Even if the mutual conferring of advantages should be 
an awakener and promoter of mutual regard, nevertheless one 
comes at last to value the giver above the gift; and when friendship 
is ripe, one is ready to stand by one’s friend to the sacrifice of every 
advantage to oneself except the advantage of being and of having a 
friend. The valued object is my friend himself; or rather, it is each 
of us, since each takes the other’s standpoint as his own. 

If we ask the naive consciousness why a giver is valued above his 
gift, this, I take it, is the answer that we receive: The giver has ex- 
periences of his own, as the gift has not. The significance of friend- 
ship depends upon a second experiencing, so that I actually value 
another’s joy, I suffer another’s pain. 

This, I think, is a fair statement of the point of view of every one 
of us when we ‘‘have’’ our friends in the greatest intimacy. Sub- 
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sequent analysis may show that the experience is not as simple as 
it seems; conceivably we shall find self-delusion to be of the essence 
of it. But in any case we have this datum: At times each of us 
seems to enjoy not only objects of experience, but also a second ex- 
periencing of them; or, to state the matter in a slightly different 
way, we enjoy not only objects as experienced, but also objects as 
experiencing. 

As far as I can see, the psychology of values has no other datum 
quite as simple and luminous as valuing an object, or even seeming 
to value it, because it experiences. I surmise that the proposition, 
‘*T like this Christmas gift,’’ is harder to construe than the propo- 
sition, ‘‘I love the giver’’; that the value of a painting is far less 
obvious than the value of any person who enjoys looking at it; that, 
indeed, the most effective clue to our whole value-consciousness is the 
simple happiness of friends merely in having one another, or more 
broadly stated, any disinterested regard of one person for another. 

What has psychology undertaken to do with this kind of fact? 
We shall find that attention has been given almost exclusively to two 
phases of it—it has been treated as a process having a determinable 
mechanism, and as a process of knowing, while the functional aspect 
has been relatively neglected. How shall we define the value that is 
here actualized? In what sense does disinterested regard for a friend 
constitute adjustment to environment? These questions are rarely 
_ asked even in our social psychology. In order that the situation 
may clearly appear, let us review the questions, bearing upon this 
experience, for which answers have been sought: 

A. Psychology has analyzed certain elements and processes in- 
volved in social intercourse, such as suggestion and imitation, ideal- 
ization, and tender emotion. 

B. Considerable progress has been made toward a genetic account 
of social intercourse. We can accept as established that I do not 
first exist as a self-conscious individual and afterward form bonds 
with similar self-subsistent selves, but that some sort of social bond 
or continuity is primordial, and that the process whereby I arrive 
at self-regard is identical with the process whereby I become ac- 
quainted with my fellows. 

C. Psychology asks, also, ‘‘How do I know that other minds 
exist?’’ Eight kinds of answer have been given: (1) I touch, see, 
and hear my fellowmen. (2) I know other minds by analogy between 
the motions of my own body, which I know to be associated with 
consciousness, and the observed motions of other like bodies. (3) 

1F. H. Bradley, ‘‘Appearance and Reality.’’ London, 1893, 255. The 


position of J. H. Leuba (‘‘ Religion and the Discovery of Truth,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. IX., pages 406-411) is expressed thus: ‘‘Human beings are objects of 
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My knowledge of a second nervous system somehow brings me closer 
to knowing that another mind exists.?, (4) The bridge between my 
mind and my neighbor’s is not physical, but spiritual. Through 
prior knowledge of God I have a social category which I can use in 
the interpretation of sense data.* (5) My knowledge of the ex- 
istence of other persons is a postulate of my life as a moral person 
(Fichte). (6) My knowledge of other minds is merely a particular 
instance of the universal method of the mind in outrunning the data 
of experience in the interest of subjective needs.* (7) My knowl- 
edge of other minds is direct and intuitive. Minds are continuous 
with one another; bodies do not come between.5 (8) I know other 
minds by being in some degree or sense the very thing that I know. 
Individuals ‘‘may be included within other individuals.’’® 

Some of these theories dislocate the question at the outset by 
assuming that the psychic individual is a sort of atomic thing-in- 
itself, whereas the nature of the individual is precisely what, among 
other things, the question seeks to determine. If we start with 
atomic minds, there is slight chance that we shall ever construe their 
knowledge of one another. Nor would the fact that such minds feel 
a need for one another improve our chances very much. For the 
need that each atom feels is its own need; an atom feeling for some- 
thing is simply an atom turning a little faster on its own axis. 
Moreover, how does a sense of need for anything arise? We acquire 
an appetite for sweets by eating sweets, a desire for music by hearing 
music, a longing for friends by first having friends. My need, then, 
sense to me: I touch, see, hear, them. They behave exactly as I do and respond 
obviously to my presence. These beings meet every scientific test of my belief 
that they think and feel as I do.’’ Here three different theories seem to be 
mixed together: (1) A naive theory of perception. (2) A theory of analogy. 
(3) A theory of verification of a hypothesis by experiment. It would be inter- 
esting if Professor Leuba would indicate the nature of the scientific evidence 
that he himself thinks and feels, and then analyze the logic of the experiment 
that seems to him to prove that others think and feel as he does. 

2H. R. Marshall, ‘‘Consciousness.’’ New York, 1909, pages 173 ff. Karl 
Pearson suggests that if I could connect your brain and mine by a commissure 
of nerve substance, I should then have a direct sense-impression of your con- 
sciousness. ‘‘Grammar of Science,’’ London, 1900, pages 48-50. But would I 
then know you as experiencing? If not, how does Pearson’s suggestion help? 

3,W. E. Hocking, ‘‘The Meaning of God,’’ ete. New Haven, 1912, pages 
297-300. 

4G. M. Stratton, ‘Psychology of the Religious Life,’’ London, 1911, 
pages 364 ff. 

5 J. E. Boodin, ‘‘Individual and Social Minds,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. X. 
(1913), pages 169-180. 

6 J. Royce, ‘‘The World and the Individual,’’ Vol. 2, New York, 1901, page 
238. See also pages 168-174. Boodin (op. cit., pages 174 ff.) also holds that 
minds overlap. 
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is not the ground of my knowledge that objects of a certain class 
exist, but a consequence of knowing some objects of this class. 

As to the other types of theory concerning our knowledge of other 
minds, the suggestion is in order that appeal to such concepts as 
substance and universal mind may well be postponed until the datum 
itself has been thoroughly examined. Now, the experience out of 
which the question arises is an experience of friends and enemies. 
You and I exist for each other not otherwise than in the experience 
of actualized value such as the term mutual regard connotes. Friend- 
ship or the contrary includes the discovery of an alter, not merely 
exegesis of an object originally known simply as existing. The 
datum for our inquiry is not analyzed, but twisted, when we attempt 
to think the real existence of others apart from the conditions of 
social realization. To ask how I know that you exist, the term ex- 
istence being emptied of such connotations, is like asking me to smile 
broadly and at the same time whistle. The question, in this form, 
is simply an intellectual teasing game.? And this remark applies 
equally to my knowledge of my own existence. I do not observe 
myself as simply there, like a museum specimen in a glass jar. Dis- 
interested introspection is powerless to construe the sense of ‘‘mine’’; 
this term has meaning at all only from an interested standpoint, 
namely, the actualized value connoted by the term self-regard. I 
find myself by being a friend to myself. 

In order to give objective meaning to the inquiry into our knowl- 
edge of other minds, we must proceed from a functional point of 
view. Our questions then become somewhat like these: How shall 
we objectively define the value that is the backbone of acquaintance 
with others? In what parts of our total experience are such values 
actualized? Considering friendship as a case of successful adjust- 
ment, to what is one herein adjusted? How is this social value re- 
lated to other values? 

D. To one of these questions, What is it that I value when I 
have a friend? psychology gives an answer that tends to justify the 
traditional analysis of friendship. The notion that regard for others 
is only refined or subtle self-regard has been exploded.* The springs 
of conduct are released with equal directness by one’s own needs 
and by the needs of others. Parental care is only the most conspic- 

7 Some of the writers to whom I have referred see that affectionate regard 
is inherently involved in the realization of a socius. See Royce, op. cit., Vol. L., 
pages 457-459. 

8 Nowhere, perhaps, is this more evident than in the enlarged sense that 
many psychologists give to the self in such terms as ‘‘social self.’’ This identi- 


fication of self-interest with social interest means that regard for others is as 
deep in us as regard for our particular self. 
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uous instance; the fact is found at all levels of life from maternal 
instinct to a Lake Mohonk Conference. 

E. It would be interesting, if the limitations of this discussion 
were not so narrow, to inquire what has been done toward determin- 
ing in what parts of our total experience social values of the primary 
type are actualized. But this point must go untouched in order 
that we may consider briefly to what we become adjusted in a well- 
developed social experience. The naive answer, as we have seen, is 
that in friendship I am adjusted to my friend himself as experienc- 
ing. Friendship may involve adjustment to something else through 
my friend, but the primary fact appears to be adjustment to him, 
not merely through him. Prima facie, then, the most clearly social 
experience consists not merely in having certain mental contents, but 
in a multiple having of them. 

What, now, have psychologists done with this apparently mul- 
tiple experiencing? Thus far they have done little. Psychology 
commonly analyzes mental processes ‘‘as such,’’ regardless of the 
fact that some are Smith’s mental processes, and some are Jones’s. 
Though for certain purposes this suffices, it results in odd abstract- 
ness. It sometimes makes our social psychology as remote from our 
social experience as the Absolute Mind of the idealists is from my 
appetite for dinner. When, for example, we conceive everything psy- 
chical as experience-in-general, conversation between Smith and Jones 
is construed wholly as internal conversation, after the fashion of my 
debates with myself when I am endeavoring to make up my mind. 
Smith now becomes thought-of-Smith, and Jones becomes thought- 
of-Jones. On this basis the genetic problem of ego and alter becomes 
simple—we have merely to trace the building up of the Jones- 
thought in connection with the Smith-thought, and of course the 
problem is unchanged if the psychologist himself happens to bear 
the name of Jones. Now, this merely content-wise description of 
social consciousness leaves out social value as it is experienced by 
Jones and Smith. To them the central interest of the whole situa- 
tion is interest in each other as experiencing and as having attitudes. 

Psychologists do not really succeed in extruding altogether the 
notion of multiple experiencing, however. For the object that psy- 
chology examines is never merely thought-of-mental-process, but 
mental process itself objectively there and not identified with the 
psychologist’s own mental process of the moment. Indeed, we need 
only analyze the experience of psychologizing to see that the notion 
of an experience-in-general can never be a finality. When I, Jones, 
start to psychologize, I first of all attempt an act of self-diremption; 
I lay aside my friend Smith as a social real and substitue for him a 
Smith-idea in which I now, as psychologist, take only the same kind 
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of interest that I take in a guinea-pig-idea, or a potato-idea. Yet, 
even as psychologist I finally bring the results of my research to 
some Smith or other for his judgment. Psychology itself exists only 
as a social possession; it is a multiple experiencing. When I read 
psychological publications I always assume a second experiencing 
to which my present experience attributes value. I take the same 
attitude toward the individuals upon whom I make experiments. 
And if, from all these minds, I construct the notion of mind-as-such, 
or experience-in-general, the result is a curious one—my attention 
merely passes back and forth between the standpoint of myself as 
this particular psychologist and the standpoint of an ideal psy- 
chologist. 

The conclusion is: (1) That the experience of having a friend 
involves valuing an object as experiencing. (2) That such valuing 
includes, and is the source of, our certainty of other minds. (3) 
That when psychology seems to translate our naive social conscious- 
ness into experience without experiencers, it really does nothing of 
the sort, but at most substitutes for one set of experiencers another 
set of them, namely, psychologists, actual and ideal, together with 
Versuchspersonen. (4) That functional psychology errs when it 
treats consciousness as merely an instrument of adjustment; we 
adjust ourselves to it, not merely through it. 


Grorce A. CoE. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New YorK City. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Problem of Individuality. Hans Driescu. London: Macmillan and 
Company. 1914. Pp. ix+ 84. 


The problem of individuality can hardly be said to be materially ad- 
vanced toward solution by the little book for which it furnishes the title; 
that is, for readers who are acquainted with the author’s Gifford Lectures 
of a few years ago. Half its space is, indeed, devoted to the defense of the 
neo-vitalist thesis that the secret of the organic individual is to be found 
in some immaterial, teleologically active, inherent agent,—‘ entelechy ” 
or “ psychoid ”—but no new arguments are introduced, nor is there even 
any consideration of the criticisms of the theory which have appeared 
since the publication of “The Science and Philosophy of the Organism.” 

As before, the need of a kind of soul in the organism is maintained on 
three grounds: (1) The nature of what the author calls a “ harmonious 
equipotential system ”—in the blastula, for example—in which each ele- 
ment is equally able to play any single part in the formation of one 
totality (p. 14). “Jedes jedes kann.” That is, if the blastula is mutilated, 
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no matter in what part, the remaining cells are capable of producing a 
complete individual; which shows that the several cells are not fully 
specialized in potency and function, but in harmony with their fellows are 
capable of discharging functions which ordinarily they would not have 
assumed. Now, these changes, in strong contrast with the mechanico- 
determinist order of things, appear to be due, not at all to changes in 
external conditions, nor to any corresponding or adequate change of inter- 
nal conditions, but to the changed relations of the parts to the whole and 
the end. It is concluded that the rigid specialization which characterizes 
a machine does not exist in the blastula. (2) The nature of a complex- 
equipotential system, such as the egg, which develops by thousandfold 
fission from a single cell (its Anlage). Now, if the egg is really merely a 
very complex machine, and the development of the individual from it is 
due solely to its disintegration, which is conceivable, how are we to account 
for the presence of the organic machine in the egg? It would seem that 
it could come only from the Anlage. This, however, is not conceivable, 
says Driesch, for a machine can not be cut in two a thousand times and 
still remain a machine. (3) The nature of individual action, which as a 
response to stimulus is characterized as a “correspondence among total- 
ities’; that is, not a one-to-one correspondence of a given item of action 
with each equivalent item of stimulus, as in the notes of a piano under 
the player’s touch, and as is required for a completely mechanical process, 
but one where the stimulus is received as a whole (in a sense unified) and 
responded to by a unified act which takes its type from the organizing 
activity of a “basis of reaction” (the brain) which “has been made from 
without ”—through contingent conditions in experience. If personal 
activity were purely mechanical, its items of conduct should be very mis- 
cellaneous, and severally unorganized and characterless, seeing that their 
sources, both in the stimuli of the present environment and in the cortical 
registrations of past heterogeneous experiences, are so decidedly miscel- 
laneous. But such is not the case; each act has a purposive, conative 
unity of its own, imposed upon it, we must believe, by some agency in the 
organism (the “psychoid”) which has already imposed an apperceptive 
and appreciative unity upon the stimulus. “The acting man... is not 
a stage actor [still less a phonograph]. He is the sovereign of the results 
of his personal history; his history affords him only means of future 
acting, and nothing more” (p. 30). 

It doubtless behooves a layman to speak with caution of the pleas of 
so noted an authority in biology; but, as regards the first argument, it is 
proper to point out that some embryologists, C. N. Child and J. W. 
Jenkinson, for example, challenge Driesch’s sweeping conclusion that 
systems such as the blastula are absolutely equipotential. The subdivi- 
sion, they affirm, “can not continue indefinitely, ... there is always, 
sooner or later, a restriction of potentialities, and this is due to the manner 
of distribution ab origine of the constituent parts of the whole.” “The 
correct proportionality of the organs of partial larve, then, offers no 
peculiar difficulty; ” for the “causal harmony,” which for Driesch is the 


i Jenkinson: ‘‘ Experimental Embryology,’’ page 291. 
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significant thing in equipotentiality, may well “be given in the initial 
structure of the egg, and, if that may be divided, then the ‘ causal har- 
mony’ may be divided, too.’ 

As to the logic of the second argument, even a layman is able to see 
that Driesch makes no distinction between a single mechanism and a me- 
chanical situation, or aggregate, though he is, of course, quite familiar 
with the difference between a morphological preformation in the egg and 
a physico-chemical one. It is truly enough inconceivable that a single 
machine—say, a watch—should continue to be a machine after its divi- 
sion and repeated subdivision. Such a machine is an individual, and qua 
individual is indivisible. Dividing it destroys it. A mechanical situa- 
tion, however, a physico-chemical aggregate, for example, is, or may be, 
a group or congeries of mechanisms, and one finds no difficulty in thinking 
of such a congeries as capable of division without loss of character,—that 
is, the mechanical structure of its parts. A double seidlitz-powder com- 
bined in the dry state may certainly be divided an indefinite number of 
times without in the least destroying the power of the parts to react in its 
characteristic mechanical way under the stimulus of water. Whether an 
egg is a single machine or a mechanical aggregate is a question of fact for 
the cytologist to determine. 

The third argument seems much the weightiest, and to many will doubt- 
less be conclusive; yet there are physiologists who do not despair of re- 
ducing even conduct to purely mechanical terms. Accepting this argu- 
ment as valid, however, on its negative side, that is, as disproving any 
purely mechanical account as an adequate explanation of intelligent be- 
havior, it still does not appear why we are obliged to posit Driesch’s 
immaterial “ psychoid.” It is no new thing to find the concept of mechan- 
ism less extensive than existence. It is some time since Mach pointed out 
that mechanism is neither the whole of reality, nor any part of it, but an 
aspect of it, albeit a very important aspect. Applying this principle to 
any given material system, it evidently follows that proof that there is 
something more than mechanism in the system is no proof at all that that 
something more is immaterial. It may well be matter in another aspect. 
The implied disjunctive assumption that what is not mechanical is im- 
material appears to be unwarranted. Indeed, our author’s use of dis- 
,Junctive reasoning is the side of his work with which the critical reader 
is likely to feel most discontent. 

The third lecture is devoted to “The Logic of Vitalism,” which, we 
are told, is a part of his “general theory of becoming.” It is chiefly 
occupied with topics on the metaphysical side of the logical field, among 
which are identity and change (becoming), “ Nature,” wholeness, teleology, 
and causality. The last named category is divided into (1) singular 
causality which, with its one-to-one correspondence, is essentially mechan- 
ical and the logical outcome of which is the principle that “ The degree of 
manifoldness of a natural system can not increase from itself,” and (2) 
unifying causality, which he postulates to account for the numberless 
increases of manifoldness, not due to external influences, actually found 


2Id., page 292. 
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in the organic world. Under unifying causality, in order to account for 
the “progressive complication” in the phylogeny, he finds a place for 
Aristotle’s generic individual, and even discovers in history signs of a 
“ suprapersonal unity” in human society. 

The last of the four lectures is a metaphysical inquiry rather than a 
plea. It is concerned with the possibility of a “monism of order ”— 
“the doctrine that the universe is one ordered whole.” This idea, he con- 
cludes, is in conflict with the facts so long as the “whole” is regarded 
in Spinozian fashion as spatial throughout, “every characteristic of the 
Absolute ” having “a spatial symbol.” It is quite possible, however, our 
author thinks, “that the world of experience proper can only give us a 
fragmental knowledge of absolute Reality,” since there may be therein 
“innumerable qualities which are not spatially symbolized and are there- 
fore unknowable.” “Therefore, from our piecemeal experience we can 
never say whether there be not a monism of order in the Absolute.” 

Driesch himself is unable to accept such a faith monism, though he 
regards the denial thereof as involving renunciation of the “fulfilment of 
logical postulates ” and total inability to solve the problem of evil. These 
conclusions illustrate afresh our author’s tendency to argue from disjunc- 
tives which are not true exclusives. It is assumed that the metaphysician 
is shut up to a choice between monism and agnosticism. Pluralism is not 
even noticed. Notwithstanding, however, his confessed lack of meta- 
physical belief Professor Driesch regards his neo-vitalism as logically 
legitimitizing a faith monism in those to whom it is possible. He says, 
“Our vitalism . . . violates the Spinozian dogma, also, for it looks upon 
Nature as something which can not be comprehended under spatial sym- 
bolism” (p. 77). “It is no longer necessary to look upon spatial data as 
a strange image of the Absolute in its completeness and then to be dis- 
appointed with this strange image. There is not a complete ‘image’ of 
the Absolute in space” (p. 78). 


Wo. Forses Coo.tey. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


The Ego and Its Place in the World. Cuartes Gray SHaw. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. 523. 


This book, the author’s “ retort to the world,” analyzes that world into 
appearance, activity, and reality, and then construes the phenomenal world 
in the light of esthetics as the place of joy, the causal world by means of 
ethics as the place of work, and the substantial world after the manner of 
religion as the place of truth. 

The analysis involves a discussion of the problem of traditional meta- 
physics, enriched by the contents of art and science, ethics and religion; 
and the purpose of it all is to obtain a higher synthesis of material already 
obtained by investigation and analysis. Reality is found “to consist of 
something graded, so that there is reality in appearance, still more reality 
in activity, while its full nature is found in the substantial.” 

Though this “ dialectic,” as the author likes to call his book, has grown 
out of university lectures, one must not imagine that it is to be read 
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rapidly or understood easily. There is much wealth of historical illustra- 
tion, allusion, and metaphor; but if the reader is not at his best—and it 
is hard to be at one’s best through five hundred closely written pages—the 
very profusion of illumination is sometimes confusing and disconcerting. 

The following extracts give some idea of the author’s way of putting 
things. 

“ Where the activistic element in egoism is wanting, the result is weak- 
ness and resultlessness; self-knowledge leads but to self-hatred. This half- 
egoism, with its Hamlet-like introspection, was dreaded by Turgénieff, 
who so longed for the activistic that he constantly exalted the character 
of Don Quixote as the man of action. Where Litvinoff in “Smoke” is 
the type of purely contemplative egoist, Bazaroff in “On the Eve” stands 
for the quixotic activist. The frank admission of activism as a phase of 
inner and outer existence does not put us in a position where we must 
acknowledge such a doubtful proposition as the superiority of the will 
over the intellect. In such a situation the will would defeat the very 
purpbdse for which it strives, and end in a kind of Beylism, as its author, 
Stendhal, called it, wherein the self acts in blindness. The anti-activism 
and anti-egoism of Geulinex tends to arouse such a revolt, and the ego 
which is conscious of its volitional powers is not ready to relinquish 
reality upon such unconvincing grounds. It was in this way that 
Nietzsche, who sought the superman in the pages of Stendhal, did not 
fail to strike back at Geulincx with his despectio sui” (p. 311). 

“The positive will to be makes more vivid an impression upon the 
mind when it is contrasted with its rival, the will not to be. How blind 
has been philosophy not to have observed that the antique contrast between 
being and not-being has a modern significance almost terrible to con- 
template. From Hobbes to Nietzsche, from Geulinex to Wagner, this con- 
trast, this burning antinomy, has been contemplated as a fascination. 
Where the Dionysiac in man urges him to exist in all the fullness of his 
earth-life, the calmer Apollonian mood counsels the passivity of contem- 
plation; where Siegfried affirms his being as that which belongs to him, 
Tristan denies his individual right to continue his existence and sur- 
renders a gottiich ewiges Ur-Vergessen. Whatever be one’s ultimate view 
of life, he can not deny the fact that spiritual negation is possible for 
man, whose existence is so slenderly connected with and meagerly inter- 
preted by nature that the physical fact of self-existence is not necessary 
ground for self-assertion, which must come from within. This work of 
self-affirmation thus becomes doubly necessary in the life of man, who 
must resist the absorbing influences of both the natural and the spiritual. 
With the final view of the world before us, as will be found in the follow- 
ing book, this problem of self-despection will assume a somewhat different 
character” (pp. 326-7). 


H. Austin AIKins. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Self-Realization: An Outline of Ethics. Henry W. Wricut. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1913. Pp. xiv-+ 429. 

As a book which is well written and well constructed, showing a fairly 
well proportioned mingling of theory and practise, of abstractions and 
illustrative material, this book by Professor Wright is bound to meet with 
considerable favor among teachers of ethics. Moreover, if a text-book 
may ever, having a thesis, wisely embody this in its title and if, to press 
hypothesis still farther, that thesis may nowadays ever wisely imply, in the 
spirit of absolutism, that there really is a particular summum bonum, 
then as to both suppositions Professor Wright must be said to have done 
exceedingly well, giving a minimum offense to such as might doubt the 
wisdom either of his method or of his standpoint. Certainly his book 
makes a good course in ethics, one’s only doubt being that it may be too 
individualistic to be used successfully by other teachers in any other way 
than that of a reference book, and his glorification of self-realization, as 
he finally interprets the term, is as near to being free from the taint of 
absolutism as the glorification of any single thing can be. Thus, if I 
may so express my impression of the book, it is on the whole traditional, 
if not almost old-fashioned, in its spirit, in its idealism, but timely, even 
up-to-date, in its information and material. Its rationalistic method, its 
absolutistic point of view, its teleological bias, are all so rarefied as to 
make one wonder if the old-timers—no disrespect intended—might not at 
times have some difficulty of breathing and as also to give present-day 
empiricists, pragmatists, and their kind at least some slight hope of 
another convert. 

All the proper subjects are discussed, and discussed, too, clearly and 
commonly to some purpose. Indeed, has anything been left out from 
cynicism to Kant or even Dewey and Tufts; from desire, the end in itself 
and conscience to individual and social virtues and even religious virtues? 
In especial, too, the chapter on “ The Individual Virtues” in the fourth 
part (Part I., Ethics as the Science of Good Conduct; Part II., The 
Nature of the Good; Part III., The Good as Self-realization; and Part 
IV., The Life of Self-realization) is interesting in its treatment of tem- 
perance, prudence, courage, and idealism and in the discussions of health, 
property, reputation, physical, economic, and moral courage, culture and 
achievement, made incident to that treatment. But am I wrong in be- 
lieving that modern ethics needs all that doubtless, but also something 
more? Morality, for example, as never before, has its humor, its com- 
promises, its adventures, in a summary word its very living humanity. 
Professor Wright succeeds in making it. fairly living and human, espe- 
cially as his book draws towards its end, but not living and human enough, 
as I am disposed to feel after my first examination of his work, to meet 
the day’s—and the night’s?—needs. A good book—I mean now intel- 
lectually good—is not necessarily a vigorously living book and, while to 
say just this will probably carry sharper criticism than is meant, of Pro- 
fessor Wright’s “ Self-Realization,” it does nevertheless suggest the point 
at which, at least in my opinion, commendation has to lag. I may, how- 
ever, be expecting of a text-book what would not be becoming to a text- 
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book. A text-book may need rather to forget than to remember what 
Pliny, the elder, alien to the humor and adventure of life, even of the 
moral life, said to Francis Bacon: “ Solum ut inter ista certum sit mhil 
esse certi.” 


Atrrep H. Lioyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. August, 1914. La conscience épi- 
phénoméne (pp. 113-148): Féirx te Dantec.— There enter into us “ mate- 
rial documents” which resemble external events, the presence of these 
documents being accompanied by knowledge of these external events: 
from this the writer establishes that “there are cases in which a material 
construction knows certain particularities of its own structure.” Con- 
sciousness is defined as the subjective property possessed by a given body 
at a given moment “of being aware of its actual structure, or at least of a 
part of its structure.” The author rejects the hypothesis that the vital 
phenomenon has the property of giving birth to consciousness in the 
material agglomeration made of materials stripped of consciousness, and 
accepts the view that the elements of consciousness exist in inorganic 
nature. La logique affective et la psycho-analyse (pp. 144-161): Tu. 
Riot. — The logic of sentiment is “a synthesis of representations, evoked 
and grouped by an actual affective disposition, and associated by the in- 
fluence of the emotional coefficient which accompanies” each sentiment. 
La pensée russe présente-t-elle des tendances originales en philosophie? 
(pp. 162-191): N. Senimer.—The first part of a study of the distinctly 
Russian elements in “Russian” thought. Observations et documents. 
Quelques expériences sur la localisation spatiale: B. Bourpon. Analyses 
et comptes rendus. A Fouillée, Esquisse d’une interprétation du monde: 
D. Paropt. Clodius Piat, Quelques conférences sur lame humaine: L. 
Duaas. A. Dauzat, Le sentiment de la nature et son expression artistique: 
A. Joussain. Romualdo Bizarri, Studi sull’estetica: A. Joussain. Notices 
bibliographiques. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 
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Riley, I. Woodbridge. American Thought: From Puritanism to Prag- 
matism. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1915. Pp. viii + 373. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir is announced that the programme of Summer Courses at the Johns 
Hopkins University will this year include graduate courses in a number of 
departments. These advanced courses will be offered in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. Under the rule of 
the Board of University Studies, the residence requirement for this degree 
is at least two years. The arrangement for summer graduate courses pro- 
vides that one of these two years may be satisfied by attendance and study 
during not less than three sessions of the Summer Courses. The session 
in 1915 will open July 5 and continue six weeks. The programme will be 
sent on application. 


Tue New York Branch of the American Psychological Association met 
in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
New York Academy of Sciences on February 22. The following papers — 
were read: “ The Effects of Air Conditions upon Accuracy of Judgment 
of Intellectual Products,” Mr. William A. McCall; “ Experimental Studies 
in Recall and Recognition,” Miss Edith F. Mulhall; “ Practise and Trans- 
fer Effects in Cancellation Tests,” Mr. Melvin A. Martin; “ Effect upon 
Retention of Conditions Favoring Quickness of Learning,” Professor R. 
S. Woodworth; “ The Energy Error in Interference Tests,” Mr. J. J. B. 
Morgan. 


Proressor Maurice De WULF, professor of philosophy at Louvain, and 
member of the Belgian Academy, has accepted the invitation of Harvard 
University to lecture on philosophy during the first half of the academic 
year, 1915-16, and will begin his work in September, 1915. The subject 
of his course will be “ History of Medieval Philosophy, and Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics.” Professor De Wulf is the well-known editor of the Revue 
Neo-Scholastique. Two of his works have been translated into English— 
“The History of Medieval Philosophy ” and “ Scholasticism.” 


Tue University of Oregon has just completed a new psychological lab- 
oratory for both practise and research work. It consists of a suite of nine 
rooms, in addition to the lecture room, all of which are equipped with . 
power circuits, gas, compressed air, and an intercommunicating system of ° 
wires and speaking tubes. 

A NEw bi-monthly magazine, Revista de Filosofia, has just been 
launched in Buenos Aires, under the editorship of José Ingenieros. It 
will aim “to study the vital questions of civilization and the general ideas 
which lie outside the province of any particular science, and to impart 
unity of direction to Argentine thought.” 

THE Macmillan Company is about to publish a new book by Professor 
Harald Héffding, entitled, “ Modern Philosophers, Lectures delivered at 
the University of Copenhagen during the Autumn of 1902; and Lectures 
on Bergson, delivered in 1913.” The volume has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Alfred C. Mason. 








